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OUR COUNTRY. 


Now pray we for our country, 
That ever she may be 
The holy and the happy 
And the gloriously free ! 
Who blesseth her is blessed ! 
So peace be in her walls ; 
And joy in all her palaces, 
Her cottages and halls. 


ie: Cofumsus, THE DiscoveRER. 
FE atone cote is talking and writing 


about Columbus. It is quite need- 

less for us to try to present in our 
small space any detailed account of the 
career of this remarkable man. LKssays, 
volumes, lectures, celebrations, poems are 
throwing their light on his deeds and aims. 
We make a Columbus number of Every 
Oruer Sunpay by offering three interest- 
ing pictures: one of the hero himself, one 
of bis departure for the unknown West, 
one of his triumphal return after his first 
voyaze. In connection with this will be 
found the fourth picture, representing a 
scene which occurred about 492 years before 
Columbus first saw those outlying islands 
of the new continent. This is an incident 
from the life of the voyaging Northmen, 
who touched New England shores after 
haying settled in Greenland and Iceland. 


COLUMBUS. 


(From. a portrait in Madrid.] 


There is an author contemporaneous 
with Columbus, named Las Casas, who has 
given us a great deal that is completely 
reliable concerning Columbus. He por- 
trays his personal appearance so that, in 
the language of one who has summarized 
it, we think of “a man of noble and 
commanding presence, tall and powerful 
build, with fair, ruddy complexion, and 
keen blue-gray eyes, that easily kindled. 
His hair was then already white, and 
must have been quite picturesque. His 
manner was at once courteous and cordial, 
and his conversation charming, so that 
scrangers were quickly won, and in friends 
who knew him well he inspired strong 
affection. There was an indefinable air of 
authority about him, as befitted a man of 
great heart and lofty thoughts. Out of 
these kindling eyes looked a poetic soul 
touched with that spark of religious enthu- 
siasm which makes true genius.” All this 
does not conflict with the statements which 
have been made in Mr. Justin Winsor’s 
book, and many others, that he was a man 
almost brutal at times,—at least domineer- 
ing, —and who sacrificed everything to 
accomplish his ends. It does not conflict, 
but modifies such statements; and the truth 
is somewhere between Mr. Winsor’s severe 
indictment of Columbus as a man and 
the excessive, rosy praise which has been 
bestowed by superficial writers.. The fact 
is, he was a man of strong convictions, who 


It refers to the landing of Thorvald, 
brother of Leif Erikson, and his combat with 
the Indians and death, in 1002. In another 


section we deal briefly with the Northmen and 
their discovery of America. 


Here we will give 
simply the essential facts concerning the dis- 
covery of the New World, as it relates to Columbus 
and other voyagers of his times. 


IJ. Cotumsus as A Boy anp Man. 


The discoverer of America (for so he will be 
named, although he never saw the mainland), was 
: There is 
nothing left to us as to his childhood. Writers 
are fond of portraying him, a dreamy youth, 
haunting the wharves of the harbor and looking 
ever wisfully toward imaginary islands. All 
this is possibly true, and yet cannot be proven. 


“3 Certain it is that he studied a little at the 


University of Pavia, and obtained quite a good 
acquaintance with Latin. He roamed abont asa 


a sailor; learned, in the intervals, geography, 


astronomy, and mathematics; and knew how to 


make maps, which was then something of a 


business.. He had, in one of his voyages, quite a 
contest with a pirate, in which he seems to have 
come off very well. In one way and another he 
made acquaintance with the ocean, and learned 
to be at home upon it; and also, which is more to 
the point, obtained the mastery of calculating 
voyages. Later, his expeditions must have been 
a great education to him, for he went down the 
African coast, up to Iceland, possibly to Green- 
land; and seems to have scoured most of the 
known coasts. The book by Marco Polo, which 
opened up such wonderful scenes and told such 
marvellous tales of wealth and grandeur, excited 
his imagination, He married the daughter of a 
noted Italian navigator, Palestrello, and in this 
way there came to him fresh incitements to sail 
away and discoyer the Indies. Not only did 
he long to find the realm of spices and gold 
and magnificent jewels, but he gradually felt 
within him a call to spread the religion in 
which he was a devout worshipper. He became 
possessed with a desire to recover the Holy 
Sepulchre, 


believed he had a mission; and when any 
human being is dominated by such a feeling, he 
does not dally with little arguments or small 
people. Columbus probably addressed the court 
with a tone that was far from obsequious, and he 
appeared always—even in his reverses—to be 
filled with a certain pride and _ self-satisfaction 
which sprung from very deep sources. 


Ill. His Voyages. 


The story of his attempts to secure support in 
his projects is well known and needs not to be re- 
hearsed here. Rebuffed and laughed at and 
thwarted by factions in the court, it was only at 
the moment when he had turned his back on the 
sovereigns of Castile and Arragon that the queen 
sent for him and pledged her jewels to defray the 
expenses of his proposed voyage. On the third 
day of August, 1492, Columbus set out from 
Palos on his first voyage; his littie fleet consist- 
ing of three caravels, the peculiar vessels of the 
day. It was a great event. The picture of his 
departure in our paper in a certain measure re- 
produces it to our imagination. He was blessed 
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in the name of the Church,and the benedictions 
and good wishes of the king and queen were 
showered upon him, and the people were stirred 
with great expectations. and forebodings min- 
gled. One of his commanders deserted him during 
the voyage and arrived home to die of chagrin, 
Columbus deceived the sailors by not stating how 
many miles they made in each day, and in one 
way and another tried to keep up the courage of 
the crews., It shows how he threw himself into 
the affair, soul and bocly, that, although he offered 
a great price to the sailor who should see shore 
first, or any signs of it, it was he himself who dis- 
covered the moving light which at last told them 
that they had found land. When the sun arose 
on Friday, October 12, 1492, they saw a beauti- 
ful island with many trees growing on it, Co- 
lumbus took possession of it, called the Jand San 
Salvador, in the name of the king and queen of 
Spain. 

"He retur ed after discovering other islands 
He left a little colony behind him 
rible time that he had % part of the passage. He 
expected that he would be lost, but with his usual 
clear mind and steady purpose he sealed and 
directed to Ferdinand and Isabella two brief ac- 
counts of his discovery, written on parchment. 
Each of these he put in cloth, enclosed: them in 
the middle of a large cake of wax, which was 
then shut up in a barrel. One barrel was then 
flung into the sea, that it might drift somehow to 
shore, and the other was kept, waiting the fate of 
the vessel. Finally home was reached, and he 
sailed into the harbor of Palos. The whole town 
suspended business; bells were rung, streets were 
illuminated with torches. Columbus was sum- 
moned to court at once, and he received triumphal 
honors. The picture on page 21 represents the 
crowning time in his life, for not long after this 
_the star of his popularity began to wane. Great 
interest was felt in all he brought of specimens, — 
gold and the painted..barbarians, and every little 
token that seemed to prove that he had found 
India and the glories of Japan. Columbus made 
three more voyages over the Atlantic. Whereas 
it was difficult to find crews for the first voyage, 
on the second it was necessary to restrain people 
from embarking. Those who went on the first 
voyage were many of them prisoners set free for 
that purpose, and common sailors; but in the 
second voyage there were many of high blood and 
individuals of noted strength and valor He dis- 
covered more islands near the coast of the New 
World. He saw the shores of Central America 
and South America, but never did his eyes see 
the land of what is now the United States; 
and he always supposed, to his dying day, that 
what he had touched with his foot and had 
seen with his eye belonged to the eastern world 
of Asia. 

Jealousy on account of his honors, and enemies 
ereated by his imperious disposition, and compli- 
cations caused by the avarice of the sovereigns, 
tended to make the last years of Columbus bitter 
and sorrowful. It is pitiful to read of the dis- 
grace which befell-him through the meanness and 
avarice of others At one time he was put in 
chains by a subordinate officer of the king; and 
although he repented and offered to free him, 
Columbus refused. to have the chains removed, 
and wore them through one of the great cities 
until the people made a clamor Never could he 
forget the insult, he kept these fetters hanging 
in his room and asked to have them buried with 
him. He died in poverty and temporary disgrace, 


It was a ter-— 


because in the eyes of. the king he had failed in 
his promises. It was gold that the king wanted, 
and new possessions; and these Columbus had not 
given him. But he did find for him, had he but 
known it, a new world. It is not safe to say that 
Columbus died of a broken heart, though his last 
days were surrounded with disappointments and 
sorrows. For all that we know of him would 
tend to prove that the “slings and arrows of out- 
rageous fortune’? were not sufficient to quench 
the belief in bim that he was a leader and dis- 
coverer and a real victor in life. He died on the 
20th of May, 1506. He was first buried in Spain ; 
then his body was taken and carried to San Do- 
mingo, where he had expressed a wish to be buried. 
It is not easy to decide where his mortality rests 
now, some claiming that his remains were carried 
to Havana and deposited in the great church in 
that city. 


TV. Acruat., Discoveries, 


On his first voyage (1492) Columbus discovered 
the Babamas and the West {ndia Islands, inctud- 
minx Cuba and San Domingo, or Hayti. On his 
second voyage (autumn of 1493) he discovered 
the islands of the Carribean Sea, besides Jamaica 
and Porto Rico On his third voyage @*pring of 
1498) he discovered the island of Trinidad, off 
the coist of Venezuela, South. America, and on 
the first of August the mainland of that conti- 
nent, at the mouth of the Orinoco River On 
his fourth and final voyage (spring of 1502) he 
explored Central America and the Isthmus of 
Panama... He returned to Spain in 1504, nee 
he died two years later. 

John Cabot really discovered the continent of 
North America He was born in. Venice, but 
resided in Bristol, England, at. the time of his 
voyaging. His objet was to find a passage to the 
Indies and China, in order that he might secure 
this great trade for his English sovereign, That 
was in 1497,. In 1499 another Italian, native of 
Florence, Amerigo Vespucci, followed very much 
in the track of Columbus, using his charts, but 
not finding the mainland of North America. But 
because he wrote quite an account of what he 
had seen, which was published in a pamphlet at 
that time, a German professor of geography read 
those accounts, and printed an introduction to 
géography, in which he suggested that the name 
“ America” should be given to the New World; 
it has so transpired. The real position of -Amer- 
ica was revealed by Magellan, who sailed around 
the world; and then for the first time did the 
phrase ‘‘ New World’ become a distinct idea to 
civilization. 


VY BeEFrorE CoLumBus. 


It is not easy to say who the first Americans 
were. In speaking of the discovery of America, 
we always have in mind the landing of Europeans, 
forgetting that the region now called America 
must have been seen long before European eyes 
beheld the shores, by the Asiatics and the North- 
men. It will probably never be possible to estab- 
lish any one theory conclusively There was an 
aboriginal American society of a primitive kind; 
but just who constituted the people, of what race, 
it is not within our power to determine. The 
mounds of the Ohio Valley, the ruined structures 
in New Mexico, and the palaces of Yucatan, all 
point to a condition of things well organized and 
verging on what might be called an early ciyili- 
zation. Col, T. W, Higginson very well says, 


‘up these discoveries ; 


“Must we not admit that im our efforts to explain 
the origin of the first American man it is neces- 
sary to end, after all, with an interrogation 
mark?” But we have something interesting 
and fairly clear in the records and doings of the 
Northmen. There are certain facts on which we 
can rely, and which do not belong to fiction. 
Briefly stated, the history of transactions in the 
northwest part of our country before the times of 
Columbus was this: The Northmen, as they are 
popularly called, were great sea-rovers; and 
through one cause and another they made colo- 
nies in the Hebrides and Orkneys and the Shet- 
land Islands. From Sweden and Norway they 
went out, boldly following the leadings of acci- 
dental discoveries. In this way Iceland was set 
tled by them in 874; Greenland was discovered 


. through the drifting of a storm-tossed craft in 


876; but the colony which lasted through four 
centuries was not made until 986. A man, 
Bjarni, was swept out of his course when sailing 
from Iceland to Greenland, and found traces of 
a country he had never heard of before. That 
was a region somewhere about Nova Scotia. 
Incited by these reports, Leif Erikson planned a 


-voyage of discovery, and proceeded southwest 


frm Greenland, coming upon an ice-clad shore, 
which probably was what i is now called Labrador. 
Then he proceeded southward, where he came 
upon a flat, wooded country. Going still further, 
he landed where the grass was green and there 


» was fine salmon and the days were more of an 


equal length; grapes and wheat grew sponta- 
neously. 
region, and returned the next spring to Green- 
land, and gave to the new country the name of 
“Vinland,’’ or “ Vineland, the Good.” Thor- 
vald, the brother of Leif, was aroused to follow 
and he took Leif’s ship 
and his log, and soon found the spots where his 
brother had left huts. This party spent two 
winters fishing and exploring. But as was cus- 
tomary with these early voyagers, whether Vi- 
kings from the North or sailors from Spain, they 
got into quarrels and warfare with the natives. 
In this way Thorvald was killed; for on landing, 


(see picture on page 25), toward the end of his 


sojourn, he was attacked by some of the ene- 
mies they had made, and was killed by an ar- 
row. The scene represented shows the proba- 
ble situation of affairs at that time. The picture 
is especially helpful in showing the general form 
of the vessels used at that time by the Northmen 
on their wonderful voyages. This is a description 
of one as given by Colonel Higginson in his lar- 
ger history, : — 


She was seventy-seven feet, eleven inches, at the 
greatest length, and sixteen feet, eleven inches, at the 
greatest width; and from the top of the keel to the gun- 
wale amidships she was five feet, nine inches, deep, She 
had twenty ribs, and would draw less than four feet of 
water She was clinker-built, — that is, had plates 
slightly overlapped, like the shingles on the side of a 
house. The planks of the frame were fastened together 
with withes made of roots, but the oaken boards of the 
side were united by iron rivets, firmly clinched. The 
bow and stern were similar in shape, and must haye risen 
high out of water, but were so broken that it was impos- 
sible to tell how they originally ended. The keel was 
deep and made of thick oak beams, and there was no 
trace of any metallic sheathing } but an iron anchor was 
found, almost rusted to pieces. There was no deck, and 
the seats for the rowers had been taken out. The oars 


were twenty feet long; and the oar-holes, sixteen on each — 


side, had slits sloping toward the stern ‘to allow the 
blades of the oars to be put through from outside 
most peculiar thing about the ship was the rndder which 


He spent the whole: winter in this _ 
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was on the starboard or right side, this side 


- being originally called. “ steerboard ” from this 


circumstance. The rudder was like a large 


oar with long blade and short handle, and 


was attached, not to the side of the boat, but 


to the end of a conical piece of wood, which 


projected almost a foot from the side of the 


vessel, and almost two feet from the stern. 


This piece of wood was bored down its length, 


and no doubt a rope passirg through it secured 


the rudder to the ship’s side. It was steered 


by a tiller attached to the handle, and per- 


haps also by a rope fastened to the blade. 


As a whole, this disinterred vessel proved to 
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be anything byt the rude and primitive craft 


which might have been expected; it was 


neatly built and well preserved, constructed 


on what a sailor would call beautiful lines, 


and eminently fitted for sea seryice. Many 


such vessels may be found depicted on the 


celebrated Bayeux tapestry; and the peculiar 


position of the rudder explains the treaty 


mentioned in the Heimskringla, giving to 


Norway all lands lying west of Scotland 


between which and the mainland a vessel 


could pass with her rudder shipped. 


This was not one of the very largest ships, 


for some of them had thirty oars on each side, 


and vessels carrying from twenty to twenty- 
five’ were not uncommon. ‘The -largest of 


these were called Dragons, and other sizes 


were known as Serpents or Cranes. The 


ship itself was often so built as to repre- 


sent the name it bore; the dragon, for in- 
stance, was a long low vessel, with the gilded 
head of a dragon at the bow, and the gilded 
tail at the stern; the moving oars at the side 
might represent the legs of the imaginary 
creature, the row of shining red and white 
shields that were hung over the gunwale 
looked like the monster’s scales, and the sails 
striped with red and blue might suggest his 
wings. The ship preserved at Christiania is 
deseribed as having had but a single mast, set 
into a block of wood so large that it is said 
no such block could now be cut in Norway. 
Probably the sail was much like those still 
carried by large open boats in that country, 
—a single square on a mast forty feet long. 
These masts have no standing rigging, and 
are taken down when not in use ; and this 
was probably the practice of the Vikings. 


Nothing ever followed these excur- 
-sions. It is impossible now to deter- 
mine just where Leif Erikson and his 
associates landed. All this occurred 
about the year 1000. It is probable 
that the places visited are between 
Cape Breton and Point Judith on the 
northeast coast. If one wished to be 
a little more dogmatic, the region may 
have been somewhere along the Massa- 
chusetts coast, — but this is a hazard- 
ous statement. The Dighton rock and 
the mill at Newport have nothing to do 
with these voyages. The colony in 
Greenland was given up in the fifteenth 
century, and there is nothing left but very scant 
ruins of a cathedral. 


ult 


VI. Wuat pip CoLUMBUS KNOW ABOUT 
AMERICA BEFORE HE SAILED. 


He had visited Iceland, and no doubt had 
heard in a very vague way about Leif Erikson 
and his excursions and the strange coast called 
Vineland, but it is evident that he did not make 
that information the basis of his course. There 
was probably no concealment on his part, for no- 
where in all his career does he refer to anything 
he had heard up there in the north, nor did he 
ever turn the prow of his vessel in that direction. 
Two things really influenced him, — Marco Polo’s 
book, and the idea in his mind that the world 


my 
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was much smaller than it is. He expected to 
reach Japan and India by ocean, and so give 
to Spain a new highway to the riches of the 
Kast. He knew all there was to be known at 
that time, but he added to the bare informa- 
tion a mighty enthusiasm and tireless hope which 
drove him on to find not a new world, for,that 
was a later conception, but a new way to the 
Old World. 
VII. Tar Compact. 

The following is the business-like agreement 
which was entered into between Columbus and 
Ferdinand and Isabella. It was agreed: — 


“1. That Columbus should have, for himself, during 
his life, and for his heirs and successors forever, the 


office of admiral in all the islands and continents which 
he might discover or acquire in the ocean, with similar 
honors and prerogatives to those enjoyed by the high 
admiral of Castile in his district. 

“9. That he should be viceroy and governor-general 
over all the said lands and continents; with the privilege 
of nominating three candidates for the government of 
each island or province, one of whom should be selected 
by the sovereigns. 

“3. That he should be entitled to reserve for himself 
one-tenth of all pearls, precious stones, gold, silver, 
spices,.and all other articles and merchandises, in what- 
ever manner found, bought, bartered, or gained within 
his admiralty, the costs being first deducted. 

“4. That he, or his lieutenant, should be the sole 
judge in all causes and disputes arising out of traffic be- 
tween those countries and Spain, provided the high ad~ 
miral of Castile had similar jurisdiction in his district. 
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“5. That he might then, and at all after times, con- 
tribute an eighth part of the expense in fitting out vessels 
to sail on this enterprise, and receive an eighth part of 
the profits.” 


In conclusion it may be said that Columbus 
stands out distinctly to us as a man of courage, 
enthusiasm, and ability. He had defects, was 
hard and cruel at times. Part of this sprung from 
the times, part from his own nature. The motives 
which entered into his unconquerable desire to 
explore were varied, consisting 6f ambition, the 
wish to find riches, loyalty to his Church and 
faith, a keen intelleetual restlessness, and a proud 
conviction that he was a leader among men. 


Vanity makes us wish to be superior to others ; 
moral aspiration, to be superior to ourselves. 
Henry Wanrp BEECHER. 


“JACK FROST.” 

BY ISABELLE H. FITZ. 
Tnerr’s a busy little sprite — 
(You have heard of him, my dear?) 
Who an unsought visit makes, 

Just this season, every year. 


Full of mischief? so he is, 

Half his pranks I may not name; 
Scold and threaten as we may 
He will play them just the same. 


First he paints the meadows white, 
Paints the woods with gorgeous dyes, — 
Scarlet, orange, russet, brown, 

Rivaling the very skies. 


Then he pries the chestnut burrs 

(Do you think he pricks his thumb?), 
And from out their fast barred doors 
Down the rich brown treasures come ; 


Steals the leaves from off the trees; 
Sends the swallows southward fast, 
Never saying, “If you please,”’ 

As he riots to the last. 


Still, I hear the people ery,— 

“ Would the little elf were here! 
He would kill these cruel germs, 
And relieve our painful fear,”’ 


Sometimes good, and sometimes bad, 
Often pleases, oft annoys,— 

May he not, this busy elf, 

Kinship claim with girls and boys? 


THE PRIZE SPEAKING. 


BY HELEN BAILEY. 


: HERE was to be a prize speaking at the 
“Corners.” The entire inhabitants of that 
district and many from the neighboring ones 
were fairly on tiptoe with interest, for the new 
master was “right smart in the speakin’ line” 
himself, and. was by no means backward about 
bringing his pupils forward in the same respect. 
A good deal of rivalry had sprung up in the 
school; and this last night of the winter term a 
number of the best declaimers, chosen by the 
school, were to do their best in the presence of 
the district and Squire Bentley. é 
As the people gathered around the huge wood 
stove, warming their fingers and toes, which tingled 
from the long ride ia the keen air, there was much 


conjecturing and prophecying as to the result of the 
contest; and a listener could have discovered that 
the trial was between two rather than the dozen 
boys and girls nominally in the lists. It was quite 
evident that Sawyer Roger’s boy and Farmer 
Dudley’s girl were this night to play for the favor 
of the ‘‘Corners;” and silence was almost audible 
as the master rose to open the exercises, so great 
was the excited interest of the people. After the 
master in a few brief words had asked the indulgent 
attention of the friends to the modest efforts of 
the school, etc., during which the Squire had 
watched him severely out of the corner of his eye, 
as if he had told him what to say and was there to 
see if he said it, he announced the first name on the 
list. Abel Bradley, a tall, shambling youth whose 
stiff yellow hair stood out on each side of his head, 
giving him the appearance of wearing a straw 
thatch, and whose eyes were of a watery blue, got 
on to the platform as if le were walking in his sleep, 
and informed them in a voice that matched his eyes 
that — 


‘On Linden when the sun was low, 
All spotless lay the untrodden snow.” 


Then Debby Simmons, gorgeous in blue ribbons, 


fluttered past the Squire and the master, stubbed- 


her toe a little and fluttered through her bow, then 
fixed her large brown eyes on a spot in the ceiling, 
and with one long curl hanging over her shoulder, 
told them about Abou Ben Adhem. She was fol. 
lowed by Billy Tisdale, whose big boot clattered 
noisily across the wooden floor as — every tight curl 
on his small head eloquent with a determination to 
do his duty to the utmost of his powers — he strode 
to the edge of the platform, gave a side lurch in the 
direction of the northeast corner of the room, and 
delivered Marco Bozzarus in a monotonous voice 
evidently trained to suppression; but the stirring 
passage, “To arms they come! The Greeks! the 
Greeks!” he rendered with such explosive and sus- 
tained energy that he was immediately respected 
by the younger portion of the audience and did not 
entirely fail in impressing the older ones, But it 
was quite apparent that this was all preliminary, 
and that the real interest was yet to come. Tirzah 
Lindsey gave “ The Auction of the Old Bachelors ” 
in a spirited way which produced a little enthusiasm, 
but for the most part there was an air of patient 
endurance, and even the Squire yawned. At last 
the master said, “ Salem Rogers!” Immediately 
the audience became quiet and attentive, as a hand- 
some boy with a dark flashing eye and a strong, well 
shaped figure took his place with easy composure 
before them. He bowed, took a step back, and gave 
them “ Charge of the Light Brigade ” in a manner 
that showed careful training and a good understand- 
ing of the poem. He was spirited and self-pos- 
sessed, and when he sat down a murmur of 
approval went through the room. ‘There were 
three more to be heard before the final and crown- 
ing interest of the evening. Johnny Ranger, a 
stocky boy with short red hair, a very freckled 
face, and a decidedly turn-up nose, thrust one fist in 
his pocket, glared at the small boys in front, and 
roared, “ Breathes there a man,” etc. in a tone that 
might well have been considered an invitation to 
such a person to come up and have it out, if he 
were present. But even this failed to create the 
impression it deserved, and the people were getting 
visibly impatient. ‘“ Bessie Dudley!” The silence 
was truly deathlike as a slender girl with a proud lit- 
tle head and a face which showed both spirit and 
latent strength walked almost slowly and with per- 
fect composure to the platform. She stood a moment 
with, her gray eyes full upon the people, then with 
a slight inclination of her body she stepped forward 


and began. What she was saying no one knew. 
Every one was petrified with astonishment. All 
her ease of manner had entirely deserted her. Her 


eyes were fixed on the floor in front of her, her 
arms hung stiffly at her sides, and she rattled on 
and on and on without pause or emphasis, every 
now and then catching her breath in a convulsive 


gasp with an upward jerk of her shoulders. At 
last she stopped short in the middle of a sentence. 
She stood on one foot, then on the other; twisted 
her dress, hung her head; started again; then 
stopped, covered her face with her hands and burst 
into tears. The amazed and sympathetic audience 
looked at the master. He sat unmoved, with his 
eyes fixed on the weeping girl. They looked again 
at the platform. Bessie Dudley took her hands 
from her face, looked smilingly and composedly 
around the room, made a graceful courtesy, and 
took her seat. 


Troubles are like mosquitoes. Some nervous 
people spend far more effort to drive off litile insect 
trials than would be needed to bear them. 

Henry Warp BEECHER. 


THAT LABOR-DAY AFFAIR. 
BY MARTHA FAIRBANKS BLANCHARD. 


T came about because of the Debating 
Club. Maurice sometimes declares 
the credit of the celebration is en- 
tirely due to Archie; Archie em- 
phatically states that Maurice was 
prime director in everything; both 
are united in believing the Debating 
Club is responsible for the ball’s 
moving. If, however, one is inclined to search out 
first causes, there are always Maurice Gilson and 
Archie Russell behind the club. 

When Principal Colman organized the society 
and formulated its subjects for discussion, there 
was a depressing atmosphere of failure depending 
over it. The boys did n’t “ enthuse ;” and the girls 
openly poked fun at the crude, if brave, efforts of 
the youthful beginners, while at the same time they 
“cut” their own turns at argument. 

It was not till those two popular first middlers, 
Archibaid Russell and Maurice Gilson, stoutly as- 
serted that the club should not fall through, that 
the credit of the school demanded its maintenance, 
that the adverse tide of feeling turned. 

Maurice and Archie energetically worked to have 
the character of the themes for debate changed. 
For the time being, Hannibal and Cesar, Greece 
and Rome, were relegated to obscurity. 

“We can work best on what we know something 
about or are interested in,’ was the way Archie 
stated the case. 

Consequently from a recorded list of contributed 
subjects a committee made selection, announced at 
the meeting preceding debate. The club assembled 
in the gymnasium alternate Monday evenings. 

The first question announced for solution, under 
the new management, was, “Does our National 
Game exercise a Beneficial Influence upon Civiliza- 
tion?” The reading of the theme sent a ripple of 
laughter over the room. 

One ought to have heard the heated talk the fol- 
lowing fortnight. Every one of the base-ball nine 
had primed himself. Each came dressed in uni- 
form; and the striped shirts and knickerbockers 
acted on the “cranks ”’ as the American colors seen 
in strange lands upon every true son and daughter 
of this great and brave nation. 

Rockway was in a state of agitation that year 
over several measures of public concern. The 
pupils of the high school took an active interest in 
all these. The excited sessions of town-meeting 
were distinguished by large delegations from the 
school, sitting in the Town Hall gallery, and ap 
plauding or marking audible disgust as the pro or 
con side of the proceedings scored a temporary 
triumph. : 

The club battled with “Shall Rockway have a 
System of Public Waterworks?” ‘Is it better 
that a Town or Corporation introduce Lighting by 
Electricity ?” 

Nationalistically inclined fathers and those stren- 
uously opposed to so-called paternal schemes of 
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. heads, and asked to be taken back. Ina 


‘puzzlers that boy of his hurled at his head. 
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government became encyclopedic coaches. 
‘That hot-headed, argumentative old Social- 
ist, Archibald Russell, Sr., regaled his 
shopmates at the Works with the list of 


“Be jabers!” exclaimed red-fisted moul- 
der Joe, waiting his turn to pour off, 


sell, than that there about fools rooshing 
in where angels fear to trid.” 


Gilson, Sr., — austere, dignified, as be- 
came the head of that firm of national 
repute, The Rockway Stove Company, — 
stared in open-eyed wonder at his curly- 
haired sixteen-year-old son poring over 
“The Co-operative Commonwealth,” or 
soberly asking his (Gilson, Sr.’s) honest 
opinion as to Mr. George’s theories. 

In the spring the cadets were organized. 
Of course the club tried to ascertain “If 
it is of Moment to a State to maintain 
a Militia.” 

With the timidity of their sex, the girls 
at first took but modest part in these de- 
bates. But when “Shall Woman have a 
Voice in Government ?” was taken up for 
their especial edification, ft is said the 
member from the —th district, a boldly 
declared Equal Rights man and a loyal 
son of Rockway, fled from the town to 


laid siege to him for statistics and facts 
concerning the burning topic of the hour. 

But it was not by theoretic adjustment 
of these momentous subjects that the 
club immortalized itself. These were but 
as kindling-wood to that fire of contro- 
versy that warmed Rockway into the one 
historic celebration of the day conse- 
crated to the cause of labor. 

Gilson’s iron-moulders struck for higher 
pay that spring. The company refusing 
to meet their terms of settlement, the 
other employees at the great Works were 
one by one forced to drop their imple- 
ments, and grumblingly seek the quiet of 
their homes or the noise of the crowded 
street corners. Over the immense empty 
red buildings a dispiriting silence crept. 

For a long time the victory seemed to 
the men; but it was not a busy season, 
the firm was wealthy and patient. In 
dne time tradesmen clamored for unpaid 
bills, and fickle public sentiment began. to 
waver. Many of the strikers hung their 
month or six weeks, with a partially new 
force, business was resumed. The strike 
had been an ignominious failure; but 
while it lasted the brisk New England 
town was agog with excitement. 

It was to be taken for granted Archie 
Russell would share his father’s embit- 
tered ideas about “capitalists,” as natur- 
ally young Maurice Gilson echoed his 
father’s observations on ‘“ pig-headedness ” 
and “people not knowing when they were 
well off.’ Archie and Maurice had been the warm- 
est of friends to this date. Their prejudices during 
the strike almost broke the frank comradeship. 


Nobody knows just how it chanced that at the 


last meeting of the club in June, in the selection of 
members to lead in debating the theme, “ Which is 
the Greater Factor in Progress, Labor or Capital?” 
Archie Russell was put on the capital and Maurice 
Gilson on the labor side. It is suspected Mr. 
Colman used some secret influence The boys were 
positively dumbfounded at their positions, 

In his closing words that evening Mr. Colman 
called attention to the fact that the next meeting of 
the club would not be held till the last Monday in 
August, the day on which school reopened. ‘There 


_ would he ample time for thorough preparation, and 


he anticipated a most enjoyable discussion; the 
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RETURN OF COLUMBUS. 


abilities of Masters Russell and Gilson as contro- 
versialists were too well known to need comment. 

During the remaining days of school it was ob- 
served that the two boys went about their tasks 
ratherabsent-mindedly. As further cause of remark, 
their mutual withdrawal from intercourse appeared 
forgotten. ‘They were frequently surprised with 
their heads close together in absorbing talk. 

Maurice astonished his father one evening by 
asking him if there would be any objection to his 
going into the Works and learning a few practical 
details of the business. 

“ Any time, my boy. I’m glad to see you inter- 
ested. You'll probably be at the head of the firm 
one of these days. Drop in to-morrow, and we ’Il 
do the engine-room. Another time —” 


“You do not understand me, Father,’ Maurice 
interrupted. “I want to go to work, be one of the © 
hands this summer.” 

His father looked surprised; then he laughed. 
“That’s a played-out trick, Maurice. I gave you 
credit for more originality. Coming the philan- 
thropic in story-book style, eh? Going to get a 
score of half-fledged ideas into your head, and pro- 
ceed to revolutionize things?” Mr. Gilson laughed 
again heartily. “ How about that Bethlehem trip?” 

“T have n’t any philanthropic intentions at all,” 
replied Maurice. ‘I want information. If I’m to 
argue on the side of labor, I must know something 
more than I begin to believe I do about it.” 

“ Argue on the side of labor?’’ his puzzled parent 
broke in. 
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“Tt’s the club subject, ‘Labor or Capital;’ and 
I’m labor.” 

“ And you wish to know what you are ‘besides a 
name?” Mr. Gilson entered with quick compre- 
hension into the boy's desire. “ Well, if you can 
settle it with your mother about Bethlehem, Any 
young hoodlum you'd like to send in your place, 
Maurice, to ascertain just what it is to be cradled 
in the Jap of luxury, and all that?” Mr Gilson’s 
eyes twinkled merrily. 

Maurice hesitated. 
“There’s Archie,” he burst out at last. 
capital, and he’d like—you could n’t—” 

“T suppose I could,” smiled Mr. James Gilson 
“Thinks he’d like to watch a few revolutions of 
the great wheel? I’ll ask ‘Thompson to morrow if 
he does n’t need a little assistance on those books 
this hot weather. Faney Thompson’s disgust! 
Those ponderous ledgers are his gods. I suppose 
the bo, can ‘figure’ fairly well?” 

“Archie? Archie Russell is the finest mathema- 
tician in the class,’ said Maurice, in indignant 
defence of his frien 

“O-ho! So it’s the son of that adder-tongued 
old Nihilist —” 

“He’s a Socialist. He thinks —” 

“Spare me.” Mr. Gilson put up his hands. 
“T’ve learned in many disagreeable ways what he 
thinks. We'll see if we can start the boy on a 
different tack. We'll let him learn how little 
chance he’d have to investigate these throbbing 
problems if the great wall of capital once gave way 
behind him, if we failed to pile its encompassing 
stones of gold about his vaunted schoolhouse — ” 

“Oh, come, Father, let’s have Archie up here 
for pointers for a speech! You ought to be in our 
club,” shouted Maurice. 

“Well, well, my boy, study your problem; solve 
it, if you can,” Mr Gilson went on, good-humoredly. 
“In the meantime Ill study boys,” he said to 
himself 

There was nothing ‘‘ stuck-uppish ”’ about Maurice 
Gilson. ‘There wasn’t a boy nor a girl in the Rock- 
way High School but would have said this; and 
there was n’t a workman in the Rockway Foundry 
but would have echoed it at the end of the summer, 

Among the lead-begrimed hands in the mounting- 
room Maurice learned to put stove sections together 
and —a few other things. He says he will never 
forget the experience of thatsummer. ‘‘ When I’ve 
finished my college course, I’m coming to take a 
course with you, Joe,’ he told the old moulder. 
“T’ll know every step in this whole business yet — 
both sides of it.” 

“Good fer yer!” cried Joe, admiringly, and 
moppeda black, perspiring face, and then proceeded 
to remove, with a deft, delicate touch of a pen-knife, 
a thread-like iron filing from Maurice’s eye. 

“Those eyes have taken in something besides 
irritating iron filings, Arch,” he assured his obsery- 
ant friend, who in his own turn, in the distant city 
office, found his own keen-visioned orbs drinking in 
something besides “ figures.” 

As observation broadened their understanding, 
the two lads met to talk over matters. Some- 
times the chats were in the Gilson library, some- 
times in the neat little Russell sitting-room: There 
was always a third interested, perchance amused, 
listener. 

As reports"of the keen-witted Englishman’s con- 
versation reached Mr. Gilson, he began to manifest 
as much interest in him as in the two boys. One 
night he took his cane and strolled down the hill to 
swell the trio toa quartette But the evening that 
broad-shouldered Archibald Russell was seen walk- 
ing briskly up the smooth Gilson driveway, cordially 
welcomed on the wide veranda by Mr. James Gilson 
himself with outstretched, friendly hand, the tongues 
of Rockway gossips wagged most noisily. 

It was a strange friendship that sprang up between 
these two men, differing so widely in character 
and association. Both were readers and thinkers, 
James Gilson added a lasting cement to the bond 
between them when he gave Russell the freedom of 


“ No—but—” he began. 
“He’s 


his well-filled book-shelves. How gloatingly Archi- 
bald fingered the volumes dear to his heart! And 
how the two boys drank in eagerly the lingering 
talks on*Aurelius, Ipictetus, Carlyle, Ruskin, Spen- 
cer, Darwin, Bryce, and those many more waiting 
to give up such stores of wise thought to him who 
seeks ! 

Who knows what prompted the voluntary ten per 
cent advance in the wages of the iron-moulders ? 

(To be continued.) 


Many persons boil themselves down to a kind of 


molasses -yoouness. 
Henry Warp BrEcuEr. 


HEART OF LOVE. 
BY EMMA LEE BENEDICT. 


Hr was a common laborer, 
But sordidness above; 

Ilis soul was full of melody 
For his heart was full of love. 


He loved the flowers that grew beside 
The path he daily trod; 

They tokened to his simp!e mind 
A beanty-loving God. 


He loved the children with a love 
That drew them to his knee, 

And banished envy, strife, and hate 
By love's Divinity. 


The youth or maiden in disgrace 
Or love-perplexity 

Drew courage, strength, and higher aims 
From his pure sympathy. 


The business man with anxious brain, 
The house-wife, care oppressed, 

Who chanced to note his peaceful face, 
Feit momentary rest. 


He was not great, he was not rich; 
But like One from above, 

He blessed all lives within his reach, 
For his heart was full of love. 


“FISHIN? JIMMY’S ” 


G. H. 


HOME. 


BY REY. HOSMER. 


ERHAPS the readers of “Every OruEer 
Sunpay,”’ would be interested in a short 
letter from the spot where ‘Fishin’ Jimmy ” 

lived. I take it for granted that all the young 
people have made his acquaintance through the 
charming story of Annie Trumbull Slosson, or if 
they have not, they ought to get the Superinten- 
dent of the Sunday School to add it to the library 
immediately. 

Jimmy’s fishing ground was among the brooks 
and lakes of Franconia, N. H. He knew every 
trout pool in that vicinity, and he knew every 
bird and every flower, though he could not give the 
scientific name, 

It is sometimes said the common people who live 
up among the hills do not appreciate their beauty 
and grandeur. It is not so with all, I am sure; 
and even those who sometimes talk as if they did 
not care for them would be very home-sick for 
their native hills if they were forced to leave 
them. — 4 

I wish sometime Raymond would get up a great 
excursion for children to Franconia Notch, where 
they could look up at the wonderful face of the “ Old 
Man of the Mountain.” It is said the Indians used 
to worship it; and I think it may be true, for it gives 
one a sense of awe, and might have seemed to the 
savage an expression of ‘ ‘The Great Spirit,” It is 


formed by three ledges of rock, one making the 
upper part of the head, another the nose and upper 
lip, another the chin; and they all come together to 
make a perfect profile. This is one of the chief 
attractions to the Notch, and near it is one of the 
largest hotels in the Mountains, — the Profile House, 
where hundreds of people go in the course of the 
season. 

There are other interesting places quite near. 
The Profile is a part of Cannon Mountain, so called 
because there isa great rock on its summit which 
looks like a cannon, and tourists like to climb up 
and get astride of it. Not far off is Echo Lake, 
famous for its echoes. You get into a little steam. 
boat and go out on the lake, and the helmsman 
fires a pistol, and it seems as if the surrounding 
hills were full of pistols, —or he blows a horn, and 
immediately a hundred horns seem to answer back, 
like a great orchestra in the hills. 

Not far beyond the Lake is Bald Mountain. It is 
an easy climb to the summit, and one is paid with a 


grand view of the country. All before you are the 


meadows, streams, and hills so familiar to Fishin’ 
Jimmy ; yes, and here are the scenes of the Fran- 
conia stories, those charming tales of Jacob Abbott 
which used to interest. the children of a former gen- 
eration so much. The farms and houses, and the 
men and boys at work in the fields and on the 
roads and in the woods, looked very natural, as I 
recalled the stories I loved to read when I was a 
boy. : 

Another wonderful spot a few miles away is the 
Flume. Many years ago, insome mighty convulsion 
of Nature, the mountain side was split apart, and 
through this gorge a beautiful stream of water de- 
scends, in lovely cascades. A few years ago a 
great bowlder caught between the rocks was to be 
seen above your head. But one day there was a 
great slide from the side of Flume Mountain, which 
brought down such a mass of stone and gravel that 
it actually took this great bowlder with it. 

It is quite a common thing to see great bare 
places on the sides of the mountains. These mark 
the track of the slides, which are started by a stone 
or some gravel getting loose. ‘They roll down, in- 
creasing all the time, and sometimes destroy houses 
and people. 

There are wonderful things to be seen in the 
mountains, and hundreds of people go up to them 
every summer to behold the sights and breathe the 
invigorating atmosphere. 

We think of the Psalmist who sings, “I will lift 
up mine eyes unto the hills, from whence cometh 
my help.” 


A man who does not know how to learn from his 
mistakes turns the best schoolmaster out of his life. 
Henry Warp BEEcHer, 


A LETTER FROM UNCLE HAL 


Dear Harry anp Nep,—It occurs to me that 
our correspondence has been growing a little dila- 
tory since last Christmas. How is it? Do you or 
Ineed prodding a little by way of remembrance 2 
IfI am the one at fault, just write and say so I 
shall believe you, for I know you both to be boys of 
strict vo— no, I mean veracity. 

Why, do you suppose for a minute that I would 
consent to drop you from my ring of correspond. 
ents? Not if I know myself; and I should be sorry 
indeed to be told that you were tired of your Uncle 
Hal. Don’t, boys, if you can help it; let’s keep 
young together. 

Business affairs keep me circulating, you know, 
and just now for about ten weeks I am to be found 
in a charming street, of a city not more than fifty 
miles from the Hub, 

The street is named by the fine shade-trees that 
have grown to luxuriant beauty, and form a com- 
plete arch-way for nearly its entire length. They 
are beyond description, in point of symmetry and 
verdure. 


Now, please guess the name of my much-admired 
street and trees. .You know Latin a little. Take 
the word which signifies honey, transpose the let- 
ters, and you have solved the riddle. “Too easy,” 
you say; so it is. 

My bay-window looks out upon a grand tree, and 
there are two, possibly more, bird’s nests close by 
me. Such a fine mansion of a nest as one pair of 
birds has been building! Queen Anne style of 
architecture, two and a half stories high, with broad 
open entrance at the second story. There may be 
gable windows and balconies on the other side, I 
can’t tell about that. One thing I know, that no 
third party finds any welcome to this new home. 
If ever so well-dressed a fellow-citizen ventures to 
be neighborly, or expresses a desire to look in upon 
this fine new residence, he is requested, without 
much ceremony, to vacate the premises. 

This morning a robin flew to this aristocratic 
avenue, and very gracefully waltzed along till he 
came in front of our fine “ Queen Anne.” My lady 
left her nest instanter, and wished to know Mr. 
Robin’s errand. Her voice was not that of an ami- 
able and courteous hostess. Up from the ground 
flew the small lord of the mansion. Mr. Robin 
moved his position somewhat leisurely away from 
the castle, yet did not retire in disgrace; not at all. 
He seemed to think that that branch of the tree 
belonged to all birds alike. 

But his revery was very brief, for in a twinkling 
the two small birds careered and twittered as if 
each had a dozen wings and bills, then telegraphed 
to headquarters of their department, and quick as 
a flash came soldiers enough to break down a bat- 
tery! What did they do? They flew at Mr. Robin 
as if he had been a full-blooded cut-throat or pirate, 
and drove him from the neighborhood, blushing, as 
far as I could see him,-with chagrin at his base 
defeat. ‘ 

Was that a proper way for birds to entertain 
strangers, ask? ‘ Birds in their little nests agree,” 
undoubtedly ; but I should like to have them ob- 
servé the golden rule outside of home limits. By 
the way, why is that rule called golden, and what 
is its authority ? 

Now to descend from birds to boys for just a few 
words, let me tell you that within a block of my 
home are boys that I am glad — yes, proud —to 
have for near neighbors. We are on the most 
friendly terms and understand each other well. 

When the boys are tired of play in these long 
days, they gather for a little wholesome rest; and 
as you very well know, are never too tired for a 
good lively story. So we have good times, and you 
are herewith invited to join us. Come, boys, and 
give me a week’s visit. “The latch-string hangs 
outside the door,” at least, figuratively speaking; 
and you shall have a warm welcome to our joys 
and festivities. What originated the above quota- 
tion, if you please ? 

One street has a great deal of driving, — fast, 
moderate, hard, easy, —and my dear boys, to tell 
the plain, unvarnished truth, Iam strongly ashamed 
of men who, in these days of much discussed treat- 
ment of horses, put their noble animals to such a 
severe and unnatural strain as rapid driving must 
cause. 

What is your candid opinion? Has “Black 
Beauty ” actually had the practical influence that 
such a book should have upon the reading public; 
or are the noble animals obliged to suffer from bit, 
check-rein, and docking, as much as ever? You 
know we are each responsible for our individual 
influence, and then we can give ‘a long pull, a 
strong pull, and a pull all together” when the right 
moment comes. 

Is my letter too long? Do excuse me and let me 
have a reply speedily. Tell me your vacation expe 
riences, your school affairs, most and best of all 
about the home circle, in which your dear mother 
and my beloved sister sits as queen. 

Never let word or deed of yours dim her eyes, 
unless with tears of joy and gratitude that you are 
noble boys; and whatever be your career, youshall 
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have one of the sweetest satisfactions that is ever 
given us. 
With heartiest good wishes and love for all, I am, 
as ever, 
Uncie Hau. 


RASPBERRIES IN ALSACE. 


[Translated from the French of Madame Gevin-Cassel 
for Every Ornpr Sunpay]. 


HE forrester came down the mountain side to 

the village, and calling the guard, he said, — 

“The raspberries are ripe, tell the people 

to come and gather them; but do not fail to warn 

them that they must be both careful and honest. 

If my thickets are broken they will find something 

said about it in my official reports, —it will not be 
pleasant for them.” 

Then Christian Slierer, who is both watchman 

and bell-ringer, goes to his house, and putting the 


strap on his drum, takes his drum-sticks and makes 
his way through the streets. “ Rat-a-tat, ran, plan- 
plan, planranplan;” the sonorous rolling of the 
drum brings every one to the door. 

“The raspberries are ripe, you can all go and 
gather them, but be careful; if any one is found 
breaking branches or treading down the buslies, 
there will be an official notice sent.” 

“ Rat-a-tat, ran, planplan, planranplan,” and hang- 
ing the drum by his side, Christian proceeds to the 
square. There he begins anew, “Ran, plan.” But 
now the rolling of the drum is drowned by the joy 
ful cries of the youngsters, as they hurry out of 
school. “The raspberries are ripe,” they shout- 
A great hurrah goes out in a stunning crescendo 
from the young throats. The schoolmaster only 
laughs, and he shakes in his mirth till the silk 
tassel of his cap trembles above his forehead. 

Ah! Christian may well dispense with any further 
drumming; the clamorous battalion scattering 
themselves from one end to the other of the vil- 
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lage, are burdened with this good news, and it is 
told everywhere, 

“ Mother, we can go ? 
wilt wake us very early.” 
house. 

The next day at the earliest dawn, what families 
of women and children, with baskets on their arms, 
can be seen going up to the forest! Some take 
their dinners with them, so as to lose no time. 
Every one sets to work 4unting in the bushes to 
find a good place; they pick the red, velvety fruit ; 
the odor of the heated verdure is almost intoxicat- 
How merry sound the songs and joyous 
While gathering the fruit, 


Thou wilt not forget, thou 
‘This is heard in every 


ing. 
bursts of laughter! 
they taste, they feast. 

“Not so much, little gourmands,” the mothers 
scold a little; “I am afraid you don’t help much; 
remember we shall make syrup for sick people, re- 
freshing jelly for lips parched with fever, out of 
the juice pressed from this good fruit. Put the 
berries in the basket, little one; think of somebody 
beside yourself” 

The black birds sing in the thickets, the busy 
bees buzz about the flowers, the cuckoo’s cry comes 
mocking from the depth of the forest, a subtile es- 
sence rises from the neighboring fir-trees, refresh- 
ing, reviving in the heat of the day. 

The poor women hurry with their work; to- 
porrow, Friday, is market-day in the city, — they 
will go there to sell their berries. When the sun 
gets high in the sky, darting its rays through the 
branches, they sit down to eat their dinners by the 
edge of the placid pool, which is scarcely ruffled 
by the water-spiders or the bubbles rising slowly to 
its surface. ‘The rosy faces of the little girls peep 
out laughing from the red kerchiefs, tied under 
their chins, which they wear instead of hats; they 
bite, with keen appetite, into great pieces of black 
bread, nibbling with delight the cold, hard pan- 
cakes; they enjoy the hard boiled eggs or the white 
cheese seasoned with chives and cummin; they 
pass around the jug filled with sour wine. 

The harvest begins again as soon as their hunger 
is satisfied. What loud cries and merry calls when 
they discover a fine bush laden with berries! Even- 
ing comes. The men will soon return from the 
fields ; the berry-pickers must yo down the hillside to 
the village, so as to get them their supper. With 
their fists placed firmly on their hips, one basket on 
the head, others hanging on their arms, the women, 
chattering all the time, pass down through the 
shady pathways. They return to the villages, 
bringing animation into their homes. The chim- 
neys soon begin to pour forth smoke, while a faint 
odor of burning fagots and raspberry bushes settles 
down on the street. 

Great spots of the most beautiful red color are 
spread out the next day on the refuse heaps and 
before the doors; it is what is left of the raspberries. 
Rows of bottles and jars are displayed in the win- 
dows, the syrup is dripping into them; and they will 
be carefully sealed up and placed on the shelf 
of the great oak wardrobe, between the piles of 
white and unbleached linen, or beside the Sunday 
neckerchiefs. 


” 


Some people think that a child is like a farm, 
and cannot be pulverized too much; and so they 
plough it, and harrow it, and cross it, 

Henry Warp BEEcner. 


No man has a right to be a puddle. Every man 


is bound to have a life that flows and cleanses itself 


by its own activity. 
Henry Warp BEECHER. 


I would rather have a bare coffin without a 
Slower, and funeral without a eulogy, than a 
life without the sweetness of love and sympathy. 
Post-mortem kindness does not cheer the burdened 
spirit. Flowers on the coffin cast no fragrance 
backward over the weary days. 

Hexry Warp Brecner, 


“TWENTY DOLLARS AND COSTS.”: 


BY M. LOUISE FORD. 


LETTER from Aunt Jennie, Frank, and 

it’s about you,” remarked Mrs. Stone, 
looking up from her reading as her boy came 
bounding into the room, his cheeks rosy with 
exercise in the fresh air. 

‘* About me? Oh, what is it, mamma?” cried 
Frank, eagerly. 

“<T£ you can spare your boy, I would like so 
much to have hin make me a little visit. I am 
quite sure he would enjoy himself, now especially, 
because the Gorham boys are spending a few 
weeks at their uncle’s, and have a little goat-team 
which affords them great amusement. They 
asked me the other day if Frank wasn’t coming 
to see me this vacation. So if you are willing, 
let him come Friday, and I will take the best of 
care of him,’” read Mrs. Stone. 

“Qh, jolly!’? exclaimed Frank, turning a 
somersault on the lounge in his excitement. 
“Can Ig0,mamma? Do let me, I’ll be terribly 
good!” 

“Does that mean you mM turn somersaults for 
Aunt Jennie’s amusement?” asked his mother 
with a smile. “I’m sure she would n’t enjoy 
that on her best furniture.” 

“T had to let off steam some way, mamma; but 
say, you will let me go, mamma, won’t you?’’ he 
coaxed, putting his arms around her neck and 
giving her a hearty smack. 

“T guess I can trust you, dear. Of course 
there are temptations in a city that you do not 
have in the country, and you must be careful to 
keep out of mischief. Remember what I have 
told you so many times, and don’t do wrong just 
because somebody else does and it’s popular. If 
I couldn’t trust you at home I surely should n’t 
let you go, but I can; and so you shall have the 
pleasure of making a visit all by yourself, — that’s 
considerable for a nine-year-old,’ said his mother, 
with a warm hug and kiss. 

It was a very happy little boy that Aunt Jennie 
met at the station on that eagerly watched-for 
day ; and he lost no time after reaching her pleas- 
ant home, but set about enjoying himself at once 
The Gorham boys were waiting and watching 
eagerly for him, and the first thing was to have a 
ride in the goat-team. 

Oh, what fun it was spinning alone behind the 
little flows who seemed to enjoy it as much as 
any of them And then, there was the park 
near by, and the little pond to sail their boats on, 
and not far away was a ball ground where they 
watched the big boys at their games. 

“Aunt Jennie,” said Frank one day, as he 
came in from play, “there are some awful mean 
boys ’round here in Creighton, You know where 
they keep those horses over’n the field. Well, 
T saw a lot of boys ’bout’s big as me stoning 
’em to-day, ’n’ they thought it was great fun, 
The poor horses didn’t think so, though. I 
would n’t do it for anything.” 

‘No, indeed, I hope not. Keep away from 
such boys, Frank. The Gorham boys didn’t do 
so, did they ?” asked Aunt Jennie. 

“No, ma’am, I guess not,’’ replied Frank. 

A few days after this, as Frank was returning 
from an errand for his aunt, just as he turned the 
corner by the field where the horses were kept, 
he felt his arm roughly seized, and looking around 
in surprise, saw a burly Irishman, who rudely 
shook him, and dragged him along, saying, in an 

ugly voice, — 
Coom 
Ill tarhegge a lesson 


“ Ar, I’ve kotched ye, ye young rascal! 
along wid me, ye varmint. 


ye won’t fergit in a hurry, Coom along, [ say.” 
Poor Frank, frightened and breathless from the 
shaking, and wondering what it all meant and 
what would happen next, tried to free himself 
from the man’s grasp; but in spite of his cries and 
struggles he was hurried along to a large barn 
near by. 

The man kept tight hold of him with one hand, 
while with the other he teok down from a hook 
a big leather strap, and began to beat him about 
the legs. Screaming with pain Frank begged 
him to stop, but the cruel man kept on without 
mercy till he thought he had punished him 
enough. 

“'Ther’, now, go hum wid ye, an’ don’t ye be 
after a-stonin’ me horses ag’in, or I'll lick ye 
ag’in. Be off wid ye, now, an’ don’t ye le’ve me 
see ye ’rooned here if ye know what’s good fer 
yersel’,’’ he said at last, giving him a rude push 
out the door; and then it came over Frank what 
the cruel beating was for. 

It was all so sudden and unexpected that he 
was almost stunned, but finding himself free 
again he ran home, sobbing and erying, as fast 
as his poor aching legs would carry him. 

‘“Why, my dear boy!’’ exclaimed Aunt 
Jennie, “ what is the matter? Are you hurt?” 
and she listened with indignation as he told his 
story, while she folded lim in her arms and — 
mingled her tears with his. 

“Well, I never!’? she ejaculated, as he fin- 
ished. ‘That man shall be punished if there’s 
any law in the land! Oh, those poor little legs, 
how they. must ache! ” she said, as she bathed 
the cruel bruises which stood out in big welts 
where the terrible strap had struck. She was a 
bright, energetic little woman ; and it did not take 
long for he: to decide what to do, As soon as 
Frank was calm enough she bathed his tearful 
face, and took him with her to the office of the 
chief of police. 

‘«« And now I want something done about this,” 
she concluded, after telling the story and showing 
the marks of the unjust punishment. ‘If chil- 
dren who behave themsetves are not safe in our 
streets. I think it’s time to mend matters,” — 

“You are right; the man shall be arrested at 
once,” was the reply. ‘ Were there any wit- 
nesses?” Aunt Jennie looked questioningly at 


Frank. 


“The Gorham boys came along just as the — 
man grabbed me, but I was too scared to think, 
P’raps they noticed,” said Frank. 

George and Ray, when questioned, were rather 
ashamed to own that they saw the man seize 
Frank, but were not brave enough to stay near 
and try to help their friend; but they would 
gladly be witnesses if they were needed, and the 
day for the trial was set. 

“Oh, Aunt Jennie, I do dread it, dreadfully,” 
said Frank, on the mornmg appointed, ‘‘ the 
judge will ask me lots of questions, won’t he? I 
wish we had n’t done anything about it.” 

‘© Don’t be nervous about it, my boy,” said 
Aunt Jennie, soothingly “Just answer trath- 
fully, and say you don’t know, if you don’t. Tell 
the truth, nothing more or Jess, and remember — 
that you are in the right. Hold up your head — 
like a man, and don’t be a bit afraid.” 

The court-room was well filled, and Frank — 
jooked rather pale when, after Aunt Jennie and 
the boys were called and testified what they knew, — 
he was called out. 

The man whom he accused looked very un- 
comfortable ; it was his turn to be frightened n 
Frank was too young to take an oath by putti 
his hand on the Bible and promising to tell th 


' whole story. 
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truth, so the judge began at once to question him 
as to his name, where he lived, etc. 

“Do you go to Sunday School?” he asked. 

‘© Yes, sir,” replied Frank bravely, looking 
straight in the judge’s face. 

“Do you know the commandments ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Repeat the ninth.” 

Frank thought a moment, and then said in a 
clear, firm voice, ‘‘‘Thou shalt not bear false 
witness against thy neighbor.’” 

“‘ Whose words are those?” asked the judge, 
solemnly. 

“ God’s words,” answered Frank. 

“Do you know what thy mean?” 

“ Yes, sir; I must tell the truth about people,” 
replied Frank. ‘ 

The judge seemed satisfied that he understood 
the seriousness of the occasion, and went on to 
ask him more questions till Frank had told the 


looking indignantly at the prisoner when his 
cruel treatment was exposed. 

As for him, he had very little to say for him- 
self, except that he had been bothered by boys 
and thought this was one of them. 

“Twenty dollars and costs,” announced the 
judge, and the room rang with cheers of approval. 

Frank drew a long breath of relief when it was 
all over, and as he turned to go away the judge 
put his liand on his shoulder, and said kindly, 
“ My boy, your good training was shown by your 


The spectators listened eagerly, 


answers, and the ‘sirs’ went a long way. Re- 
member what your mother tells you and what 
you learn at Sunday School, and you won’t go 
wrong. A mother is a fine thing in a family, —I 
had one once,” he added, with a twinkle in his 
eye. 

But the hard day had some compensation, for 
as witnesses Frank and his aunt and the Gorham 
boys received a dollar each, and so the next day 
was a merry one spent at the beach among the 
delights of roller coasters, swings, flying horses, 
and other amusements, which helped Frank for a 
while to forget his poor little bruised lees and the 
terrors and excitement of the last few days. 


Sorrows are gardners; they plant flowers along 
waste places, and teach vines to cover barren 
heaps, 

Henry Warp Brercner. 


TRUE STORIES ABOUT ANIMALS. —No. 3. 
Tabby’s Trick. 
BY ISABEL WINSLOW. 

NCE upon a time, in a large house in the coun- 
try, lived three ladies, who kept one servant 
and a pussy-cat. The servant’s name was 

Bridget; pussy-cat’s name was Tabby. It is no 
matter about the names of the ladies,—no one 
cares for that. 

They were very quiet ladies and seldom had any 
gentlemen visit them. Perhaps that was the reason 
Tabby was so afraid of men; but whether that 


was the reason or not, it was certainly true that 
Tabby was very much afraid of men. 

Once in a while the ladies’ minister or doctor 
came to see them; and then Tabby was very much 
frightened, would rush out of the parlor away to 
some quiet room upstairs, where she would hide 
under a bed till the visitors were gone and she 
thought it quite safe, when she would creep down- 
stairs again. This was not so bad for Tabby, be- 
cause, as the ladies we:e almost never ill, the doctor 
seldom came; and the minister lived too far away, 
and was too busy writing sermons, and preaching 
them, to make many visits. Besides there were two 
doors in the parlor, and if a visitor came in through 
one, Tabby could always rush out of the other. In 
the kitchen, though, it was different,—a great many 
men came there. The baker boy came, and he 
almost always came whistling, which was most 
alarming; the butcher came, and he wore horrid 
noisy boots. The grocer came, and the fishman, 
and the man who brought berries, and the awful 
iceman with his dreadful clanking tongs, — all these 
and many more, and almost every day; so that 
Tabby had very little comfort sitting, as she loved 
to do, before the kitchen fire. If Bridget was there, 
she almost always opened the door into the front 
entry and let her out before she opened the other 
door to let any of these men in. 

Sometimes Bridget forgot Tabby was in the 
kitchen, and went upstairs, leaving the outside door 
unlocked so any one could get in without ringing, 
The other door, into the front entry, was always 
kept shut. So there Tabby would be, shut up in 
the kitchen, knowing that at any moment, the door 
might open and a man might come in, 
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This was a very foolish fear of Tabby’s, because 
the men were all good and kind, and would not 
have hurt her. Tabby, however, did not believe 
this; and until she invented her trick, she spent 
many wretched hours when alone in the kitchen. 

Two things Tabby had evidently noticed: first, 
that it took longer for a man to walk up from the 
gate (and she could always hear the gate when it 
shut) than it did for Bridget to come downstairs ; 
secondly, that Bridget always came down and 
opened the door when the bell rang. 

At last Tabby found out how to ring that bell, and 
this is what she did. As soon as she heard the gate 
shut and a man’s step on the walk, she ran to the 
side of the entry door, slipped her little paw under 
the wire (which passed down there from the front- 
door bell), pulled the wire out, when of course the 
bell rang. 

Downstairs in a hurry came Bridget, opened the 
door; and Tabby, who was waiting there, rushed up 
stairs. When Bridget went to the front door no one 
was there. 

When the same thing happened again and again, 
the ladies began to suspect Tabby. 

One day, one of the ladies went down to the 
front gate and made a great noise there, as like a 
man she could; while the other two ladies peeked at 
Tabby through the window, saw her rush to the 


AND PROMISING. 


door, pull the wire, heard the bell ring, and when 
Bridget came, saw Tabby scamper away through 
the entry. 

That was Tabby’s trick, and what she. did when- 
ever she was alone in the kitchen and got frightened. 

After this (although it had been found out that 
it was Tabby who rang the bell), the ladies thought 
it so wise of her, and Bridget was so kind-hearted, 
some one of them always let her out whenever she 
rang the bell 

Tabby was happy, because she could now rest 
quietly, when alone in the kitchen, knowing she 
had only to pull the wire, the bell would ring, and 
some one come for her. 


Ir a task is once begun, 
Never leave it till it’s done; 
Be the labor great or small, 
Do it well or not at all. 


Wuen to my home some little friend 
Comes in with me to play, 

I know I should my pay things lend, 
And treat her well all day; 

For when I go from home to see 
Some little friend I know, 

I like her to be kind to me, 
And all her playthings show. 


rs 


PATTY’S LUMP SUGAR. 
RY KATE WHITING. 


Parry was very fond of lump sugar (did you 
ever know a little girl who was not?), but Patty’s 
mother did not like to have her visit the sugar-bowl 
without permission, and this was quite a trial to the 
small girl. It was so very easy, and so very delight- 
ful, to slip into the closet whenever she pleased and 
help herself to one, or more than one, of those 
sweet, tempting lumps. 

Patty was a pretty good little girl, however, and 
so she would seldom even think of visiting the sugar 
bowl without first asking leave; but, dear me! there 
did come a sad day when Patty disobeyed her 
mother, and I am going to tell you about it. 

She had been playing all the morning, and when 
she sat down to rest it suddenly popped into her 
pretty head that one of those dear sugar lumps 
would taste very good. » 

Where was mother? Mother had gone to the 
store and Patty could not possibly wait until she 
came back; besides, a naughty little voice was 
whispering in her ear that mother would surely 
give her one were she here. 

“ But,” answered Patty’s conscience, “she gave 
me some this morning and she does n’t think too 
many sugar luinps are good for little girls.” 

“She will never know about it,” said that other, 
naughty voice; and how sad it is to think that 
Patty did not listen any longer to that good little 
conscience of hers, but minded, instead, that 
naughty voice, and put down her dolly and went 
tip-toing over to the closet door. 

How strange it is that when we do a naughty 
thing we always feel as if some one were going to 
see or hear us, even if the house isempty. , 

Patty had forgotten, for that minute, that there 
is One who sees all we do and knows each thought, 
good or bad, that comes to us. 

It was not far to the closet, and Patty went in and 
shut the door. 

She knew in just which corner of the shelf that 
beloved sugar-bowl stood, and in a minute she had 
lifted it down and Patty’s little brown hand was 
gathering up the lumps. Just then the kitchen 
door opened and she heard her mother’s step. Patty 
clapped the cover on the bowl and hastily stuffed 
the sugar lumps into her mouth. 

But what was the matter? Sugar had never 
stung the-little girl’s tongue before; but now it 
hurt so she thought she must have red pepper in 
her mouth. 

Patty put her hands over the naughty mouth and 
rushed back to the kitchen, forgetful of her dis- 
obedience, mother’s footstep, and all. 

“Why, Patty, what is the matter?” asked her 
mother in alarm. 

“Oh! Oh!” cried Patty, taking the lumps out of 
her mouth; and will you believe me? —the little 
naughty girl found the sugar covered with black 
ants. And how they had bitten the rosy tongue! 

“Patty,” said her mother reproachfully, “have 
you been to the sugar-bowl?” “Yes ’m,” answered 
Patty, sadly, dropping her curly head and looking 
more miserable than ever. 

Her mother did not say anything more; she 
thought Patty had been punished enough already ; 
but her grieved look troubled the little girl all day. 

Some one had left the sugar-bowl uncovered, and 
the black ants had crept in and taken possession ; 
for they were fond of sugar lumps, too. 

“You see, dear,” said Patty’s mother that night, 
“if you had only waited until I came home, in- 
stead of disobeying me, you would not have had 
your tongue bitten, because you would have been 
in no such hurry to get the lumps into your 
mouth.” 

Patty knew it and was very penitent. 

The poor little tongue was badly bitten, and for 
several days proved a troublesome reminder of her 
disobedience. 

To see Patty now you would hardly believe this 
to be a true story ; but it is. 
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FOR YOUNGEST READERS. 


GOLDEN WORDS. 


Be kind and be gentle 
To those who are old, 

For kindness is dearer 
And better than gold. 


ONLY ONE MOTHER. 


Hunpbrebs of stars in the pretty sky ; 
Hundreds of shells on the shore together ; 
Hundreds of birds that go singing by; 
Hundreds of bees in the sunny weather ; 
Hundreds of dew-drops to greet the dawn ; 
Hundreds of lambs in the purple clover; 
Hundreds of butterflies on the lawn — 
But only one mother the wide world over. 


ONE AT A TIME. 


ONE step and then another, 
And the longest walk is ended ; 
; One stitch and then another, 
And the largest rent is mended. 
One brick upon another, 
; And the highest wall is made; 
One flake upon another, 
And the deepest snow is laid. 


THE LITTLE FLORISTS. 
BY S. FANNIE GERRY WILDER. 


LrxLLran and Robbie had come with their father and mother to spend the 
summer at the seashore. ‘They lived in a pretty house with green grass 
about it. 

The children wished to have a flower-garden. So their father bought 
some plants and seeds to put in a round plot in front of the house. Among 
them were pansies, daisies, heliotrope, and verbenas. The sun shone and 
the rain fell on the flowers. They grew large, with many bright blossoms 
upon them. At first the children thought it was great fun to take care of 

the garden. After a short time they forget to water the pretty flowers, and 
at last the weeds began to grow even taller than the plants themselves. 

On the opposite side of the street lived another family of children. One 

_of them was a little girl by the name of Burnie. She lived in New York 
City, but was so glad to be at the beach where she could roam over the 

fields and see the broad ocean. All the little ones played together, digging 
in the sand or bathing in the salt water. 

One day Lillian’s mother said to her, ‘I wish you would weed the gar- 
den, so that it will look nice and trim.”’ Lillian did n’t move very quickly, 
for she was busily playing jack-stones with Burnie. 

“T7ll help you,’’ said that little girl, “I’m quite a florist.’? Now she 

meant that she knew how to take the best care of flowers, so that they 
might grow and blossom. 

“ All right,”’ replied Lillian, “now let us begin to pull the weeds.” 

_. When grandma went out on the piazza to watch the children, she 

said, “Why children! what are you doing? Dearie me, it is too bad !” 

_ Then mamma came to see what was the matter. 

4 taken up all the plants and laid them on the ground in the sun to dry, 

: * Oh, children, you have spoilt my pretty flower-bed!”’ cried mamma 
in asad voice. 

z “T ean fix it all nice,” said Burnie. 

_ “We didn’t think it would do any harm to plant them over again,” 

- said Lillian. 

st se you can try,”’ replied her mother, “but I don’t think they will 

So they dug up the earth and planted the flowers, but Bee. all 
( roped their heads down to ithe ground. 
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The little florist had 


CARL 


AND GRACE. 


Cart, the brother, and Grace, the sister, like to play horse. 

They do it every night and every morning. 

It is fun for Grace, and Carl thinks it is fun, too, though he 
works more. 

Sometimes the horse throws the rider off; but no one is hurt. 

Carl and Grace are always happy together. 

They read Every Orner Sunpay and go to Sunday School. 

In the winter they go to Newbury, Vermont, and coast down 
the long, white roads, and have a great, Jolly time with grandpa. 
That is in Christmas vacation. 


When Papa came home that night, he saw with wonder the dying flow- 
ers. ‘I’m afraid,” he said, “that the little florists don’t know just how 
to weed a garden.” 

“ Next year,” said Burnie, “I shall know better how to take care of a 
flower-bed.” 

“T’m afraid you were not a very good florist, my dear,” said Grandma, 

The flowers seemed dead for a long time, but at last some new green 
leaves came out on the dry branches, and the garden looked quite pretty; 
but not so well as before the little florists planted them over again. 

The children will remember their first lesson in weeding a flower-bed, 
and do better another time. 


WHAT LITTLE CHILDREN CAN DO TO HELP 
THE CHURCH. 

1. They can form little societies for doing good deeds. 

2. They can come to the church on Sunday, because the minister and 
people are glad to see them there. 

3. They can join in the service and singing. 

4. They can speak to the pastor and tell him what part of the sermon 
they liked. 

5. They can listen attentively and try to remember some one good 
saying each Sunday. 
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EGYPTIAN SERENADE. 
[George William Curtis almost always expressed 
his poesy in prose form; scareely anything can be 
found from him in stanzas. The following, wrilien 
long ago by him, is a rare exception, proving the 
rule, | 
Sine again the song you sung’ 
When we were together young, — 
When there were but you and I 
Underneath the summer sky. 


Sing the song, and o’er and o’er; 
Though I know that nevermore 
Will it seem the song you sung 
When we were together young. 


NorusineG in all the world is sweeter or more 
musical than the rippling, sunny laughter of child- 
hood. : 


Ler the goods Samaritan spirit prevail instead 
of that of the robber, and nearly every evil that 
stains the earth and shadows the sky would fade 
like the morning mist. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


* Turis number of Every Oruer Sunpay, 
enlarged by four pages, needs nothing of explana- 
tion; each part tells its own story. Certain ac- 


customed features are a little diminished to make, 


room for the commemorative material. We are 


able to add to our announced pictures one of 


the statue of Columbus to be erected in Old 
Isabella ; this eut was kindly loaned to us by 
the Editor of the Boston Journal. 

For the youngest readers (whose friendship 
we are always desiring), we have prepared a 
special feast of good things on pages 26 and 27. 


We commend to teachers and parents who 


wish the best of reading on the great subject 
now before us, John Fiske’s “ Discovery of 
America,” as on the whole reliable. 

We invite our young people to-write to Every 
OrneR Sunpay (address the Editor), telling 
him how Columbus Day was observed in his or 
her Day school and Sunday School. 


LETTER-BOX., 


SALINA, Kan, 
Every Orner Sunpay, — This is my second attempt 
to write and send a puzzle to your Letter-Box, and hope 
to see it in print in a few weeks. My asthma is better 
to-day. I like to work out the puzzles. I went to 
Sunday School this morning, but did not stay to church. 
I will close now. iam 
Yours truly, 
Maurice E. OAK ry. 
P. S. — Any little boy or girl who would like to corre- 
spond with me, I will be pleased to answer their letters. 
My address is, Maurice Oakley, 229 South Fifth Street, 
Salina, Kan. M. O. 


YONKERS, N, Y. 
Dear Sir, —I am a boy ten years old. I go to the 
Unitarian church, and see the Every OrnEr SunpDAy, 
I like the enigmas very much, and thought I would send 
one. Your new friend, 
Warton VAN WINKLE. 


ENIGMA VI. 


I am composed of fifteen letters. 

My J1, 12, 13, 14, is a place that we all love. 
My 15, 9, 7, 8, is a street. 

My 10, 5, 3, 14, 1, is swift. 

My 2, 3, 5, 8, is not dropped, 


My 1, 4, 3, 8, is fastened. 
My 5, 6, 8, is a cover. 
My whole is the name of a noted book. 
Watton Van WINKLE. 


ENIGMA VI. 


Iam composed of forty-six letters. 

My 2, 7, 9, is a covering for the head. 

My 10, 11, 23, 28, 38, is the reverse of quiet. 

My 14, 25, 30, 32, 10, 40, is a piece of machinery. 

My 42, 29, 41, 39, is not to lose. 

My 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, is to be untrue. 

My 22, 26, 33, 35, is the past tense of to go. 

My 36, 87, 88, is an expression used in the Bible. 

My 3, 4, 12, is not in. 

My 5, 6, 23, 16, 1, is an article of clothing. 

My 13, 15, 24, is a bird without feathers. 

My 8, 45, 27, 34, is the reverse of gain. 

My 44, 31, 46, is used in closing field gates. 

My 31, 43, is an exclamation. 

_ My whole is one of the Ten Commandments. 

Bertua SCHOENKY. 


CHARADE III. 


Cuarane of two syllables. 

My first is a personal pronoun. 

My second, the voice of a sheep. 

My whole, the realm of a famous queen. H. 


PI PUZZLE. 
Slapnate sword ear sa a hoyne bone, stewe ot het 
lous, dan thaleh ot teh snobe. 
Boox or PROVERBS. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN No. 1 


Enigma I. Gainesville, Florida. 
Enigma IT. Little Women. 
Enigma II]. Emily Holmes. 


QUESTION-BOX. 


Sf 


[Inquiries on all subjects connected with the work of 
Sunday Schools aremvited for this department. Address 
“ Every Other Sunday Question-Box, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston.” | 


My pupils are asking some very puzzling questions 
on great subjects ; how can I answer them % 


Anp this inquirer submits some of them. They 
are very much the same as those asked by Helen 
Keller of her teacher, — questions which were after- 
wards propounded to certain gentlemen for reply 
with the request : “Be so good as to tell us how 
you would answer these questions, to children.” 
The Editor reproduces his set.of answers for the 
benefit of “ Inquirer,” 
may be tested in the same way. 


You have submitted the following questions, suggested — 


by Helen Keller's experience, and I reply somewhat has- 
tily, owing to my engrossments. Questions from a child, 
to be answered on the level of the child’s mind. 

“Who mide God ?”? That is out.of reach. We must 
begin somewhere: we begin with life ; the all-life we 
call God. 

“Where is God ?” 
deeper and wider. ; 

“What did God make the universe out of ?°” Thought. 
The great world and all in it are thoughts out of the 
Great Thought of love and life. 

“What is a soul?’ Something that thinks and feels 
and hopes and loves. It lives in the house called a body, 
only this body fits it like a song to an idea, or a word to 
a thought. 

“How do we know there is such a thing as the soul ?” 
Because we know our friends by what that spirit says and 
does which is behind and in the eye, or the tongue, or 
the hand. - We see a soul by what it manifests. 


Everywhere; just like air, only 


“If God is love why does he permit sin and suffer- | 


and any other teacher who. 


ing 2?” We believe that sin and suffering, rightly under- 
stood and used, lead to the making of character, as fire 
brings out the gold. ; 
‘If God made all things, did he not also make the eral 
in the world?” I should answer to this, as I do to many 
such deep metaphysical questions from children. You — 
must not expect to understand everything in theology at 
the age of ten or fifteen, any more than you do to grasp 
all of mathematics or science at that undeveloped period 
of education. As time rolls on you will acquire a theory, : 
or philosophy of life, and in it will be some explana- __ 
tion, good or bad, of the problem of evil. A great poet 
(Browning) believed that evil was good in the making. 
In one sense God did not make evil, but what we call 
evil is the result of the working out of character forces, 
leading up through the struggles to perfected will. But — 
I should advise a child to postpone the philosophy of this 
ages-long matter to later years, and to attend to the culti- 


’ vation of a keen conscience and a strong moral sense, all 


of which would finally help the intellectual solution. 

‘“Why do people say that the Jews were wicked when 
they did not know any better ?’? The real argument is 
that the people of that day did have light enough to know 
that they were killing a true prophet, just as they knew 
enough in the days when leaders were destroyed before 
Jesus, to do better. ' 

“Could God not have made a world without sin and ! 
suffering ? And if he could have done this, is he not to f 
blame for not doing it?*? Even granting that God could 
have made a world different, there is no proof that it is 
wrong as it is, or that a different kind would better serve 
our best ends or his purposes. We simply do not know. ~ 
Man is a child, and goes by Jeadings. : 

There are also the following questions: 

““(1) Do you approve of teaching children that God 
is not a personal being? (2) Do you think the Bible, 
under any circumstances, can give us false conceptions 
of God’s attributes? (3) And what becomes of the 
Christian religion if thé doctrine of total depravity is” 
disproved ?”’ 

1. I practice teaching both the impersonality and per- 
sonality of God. In other words, he is a spirit. He is 
spirit, yet with attributes that make him personally 
related to us. ; 

2. Not the Bible as a whole; but a child, taking 7 arts, 
can easily get wrong ideas about Deity. One of the 
simplest and yet one of the most difficult books to read 
is the Bible. It depends on the parts, and the view we 
take of the whole. a4 

3. If the doctrine of total depravity as taught by Cal- 
vinism goes out, then the Christian religion becomes 
more truthful, more powerful, more Christ-like. Jesus 
never taught total depravity: disordered brains and — 
materialistic minds have inoculated the system of Christ. 
ian belief with that poisonous dogma. 

In as brief compass as possible I have answered your 
questions. They are so profound as to make one shrink 
from treating them in this off-hand way. The handling 
of the child-mind is a delicate, interesting process: tat 
great needs are two, — yes, three. 

1. To maintain a sympathy with the child in its ques- 
tions, and gain its confidence. 

2. To fill in and round out the answers by diinstiatione 
and poetie truth, and constantly escape the hard-and-fast — 
chop logic method, which for a child is sure to result As 
intellectual death, 

3. To show in kindly ways that one step at a time $i. 
all he or she can take. It is a matter of exploration, and 
the voyage takes time. It is a matter of experience as well. 
as increased thiiking power, and so long as no error is” 
taught the part truth will eventually lead to the Se ae 
truth. 
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